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EXCERPTS 
FROM 
« THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


4 Nor would the higher and more expansive powers 
fF sefulness with which women are endowed, suffer 
want of exercise, did they devote themselves assi- 
Jy to their domestic duties. I am rather inclined 
‘think they would receive additional vigour from the 
althy tone of their own minds, and the leisure and 
afforded by the systematic regularity of their 
old affairs. Time would never hang heavily on 
+ hands, but each moment being husbanded with 
and every agent acting under their influence being 
operly chosen and instructed, they would find ample 
ortunity to go forth on errands of mercy, secure that 
their absence the machinery they had set in motion 
Id still continue to work, and work well. 
‘But if, on the other hand, all was confusion and 
ne at home—filia! appeals unanswered—domestic 
forts uncalculated—husbands, sons, and brothers 
ed to servants for all the little offices of social 
dness, in order that the ladies of the family might 
y away at the appointed time to some committee- 
om, scientific lecture, or public assembly: however 
jadable the object for which they met, there would be 
nificient cause why their cheeks should be mantled with 
¢ blush of burning shame, when they heard the wo- 
en of England and their virtues spoken of in that high 
eof approbation and applause, which those who 
to only to be about their Master’s business will 
little pleasure in listening to, and which those 
ose churity has not begun at home ought never to 
priate to themselves. 
order to ascertain what kind of education is most 
ive in making a woman what she ought to be, the 
method is to enquire into the character, station, and 
culiar duties of woman throughout the largest portion 
her earthly career; and then ask, for what she is 
valued, admired, and beloved ? 
In answer to this I have little hesitation in saying— 
her disinterested kindness. Look at all the heroines, 
hether of romance or reality—at all the female cha. 
that are held up to universal admiration—at all 
iho have gone down to honoured graves, amongst the 
sand lamentations of their survivors. Have these 
a the learned, the accomplished women; the women 
d could speak many languages, who could solve pro- 
8, and elucidate systems of philosophy? No: or if 
y have, they have also been women who were digni- 
dwith the majesty of moral greatness—women who 
ded not themselves, their own feebleness, or their 
susceptibility of pain, but who, endued with an 
ost superluman energy, could trample under foot 
impediment that intervened between them and the 
omplishment of some great object upon which their 
es were fixed, while that object was wholly uncon- 
ted with their own personal exaltation or enjoyment, 
id related only to some beloved object, whose suffering 
their sorrow, whose good their gain. 
With regard to the women of England, I have already 
ured to assert that the quality for which, above all 
they are esteemed and valued, is their disin- 
led kindness. A selfish woman may not improperly 
 tegarded as a monster, especially in that sphere of 
where there is a constant demand made upon her 
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get themselves, and to cultivate that high tone of gene. 
rous feeling: to which the world is so inuch indebted for 
the hope and the joy, the peace and the consolation, 
which the influence and companionship of woman is 
able to diffuse throughout its very deserts, visiting, as 
with blessed sunshine, the abodes of the wretched and 
the poor, and sharing cheerfully the lot of the afflicted. 

In what school, or under what system of modern edu- 
cation, can it be said the chief aim of the teachers, the 
object to which their laborious exertions are mainly 
directed, is to correct the evil of selfishness in the hearts 
of their pupils? Improved methods of charging and 
surcharging the memory are eagerly sought out, and 
pursued, at any cost of time and patience, if not of 
health itself: but who ever thinks of establishing a self- 
ish class amongst the girls of her establishment, or of 
awarding the honours and distinctions of the school to 
such as have exhibited the most meritorious instances 
of self.denial for the benefit of others. 

Taking into consideration the various excellencies 
and peculiarities of woman, I am inclined to think that 


proving the strength of their affection is to choose to do 
what might ty possibility have been accomplished by 
another ? 

When we meet in society with that speechless, inani- 
mate, ignorant, and useless being called “a young lady 
just come from school,” it is thought a sufficient apology 
for all her deficiencies, that she has, poor thing! but just 
come home from school. Thus implying, that ncthing 
in the way of domestic usefulness, social intercourse, or 
adaptation to circumstances, can be expected from her 
until she has had time to learn it. 

If, during the four or five years spent at school, she 
had been establishing herself upon the foundation of her 
future character, and learning to practise what would 
afterwards be the business of y life, she would, when 
her education was considered as complete, be in the 
highest possible state of perfection which her nature, at 
that season of life, would admit of. This is what she 
ought to be. I need not advert to what she is. The 
case is too pitiful to justify any farther description. The 
popular and familiar remark, “ Poor thing ! she has just 








the sphere which of all others admits of the highest de- 
velopment of her character, is the chamber of sickness ; 
and how frequently and mournfully familiar are the 
scenes in which she is thus called to act and feel, let 
the private history of every family declare. 

There is but a very small proportion of the daughters 
of farmers, manufacturers, and trades.people, in Eng- 
land, who are ever called upon for their Latin, their 
Italian, or even for their French; but all women in this 
sphere of life are liable to be called upon to visit and 
care for the sick; and if in the hour of weakness and 
suffering they prove to be unacquainted with any pro- 
bable means of alleviation, and wholly ignorant of the 
most judicious and suitable mode of offering relief 
and consolation, they are indeed deficient in one of the 
highest attaininents in the way of usefulness to which a 
woman can aspire. 

To obviate the serious difficulties which many women 
experience from this cause, I would propose, as a sub- 
stitute for some useless accomplishments, that English , 
girls should be made acquainted with the most striking | 
phenomena of some of the familiar and frequently recur- 
ring maladies to which the human frame is liable, with 
the most approved methods of treatment. And by cul- 
tivating this knowledge so far as relates to general prin- 
ciples, I have little doubt but it might be made an in- 
teresting and highly useful branch of education. 

I am far from wishing them to interfere with the pro- 
vince of the physician. The more they know, the less 
likely they will be to do this. The office of a judicious 
nurse is all I would recommend them to aspire to; and 
to the same department of instruction should be added 
the whole science of that delicate and difficult cookery 
which forms so important a part of the attendant’s duty. 
How invaluable at such a time is the almost endless 
catalogue of good and suitable preparations with which 
the really clever woman is supplied, any one of which 
she is able to prepare with her own hands; choosing, 
with the skill of the doctor, what is best adapted for the 
occasion, and converting diet into medicine of the most 
agreeable description, which she brings silently into the 
sick-room without previous mention, and thus cxhilarates 
the spirits of the patient by an agreeable surprise. 

It is customary with young ladies of the present day 
to think that nurses and hired attendants ought to do 
these things; and well and faithfully they sometimes do 
them, to the shame of those connected by nearer ties. 
Bat are they ignorant that a hired hand can never im- 
part such sweetness to a cordial as a hand beloved; and 





But how are women taught at school to for- 
NO. 14— parr 1.—aprit 2, 1839, 











that the most delicate and most effectual means of 


come home from school: what can you expect ?” is the 
best commentary I can offer. 

Was the human mind ever enfeebled, or the human - 
frame exhausted, by feelings of kindness? No! The 
hour of true refreshment and invigoration is that in 
which we do our duty, whatever it may be, clieerfully 
and humbly, as in the sight of God; not pluming our- 
selves upon our own merit, or anticipeting great results, 
but with a childlike dependence upon his promises, and 
devout aspirations to be ever employed in working out 
his holy will. 

Let us imagine a little community of young women, 
amongst whom to do an act of disinterested kindness 
should be an object of the highest ambition, and where 
tu do any act of pure selfishness tending, however re- 
motely, to the injury of another, should be regarded as 
the deepest disgrace; where they should be accustomed 
to consider their time not as their own, but leat them 
solely for the purpose of benefiting their fellow-creatures; 
and where those who were known to exercise the great- 
est charity and forbearance, should be looked upon as 
the most exalted individual in the community. Would 
these girls be weary? Would they be discontented, 
listless, and inanimate? The experiment remains to 
be tried. 

I still cling fondly to the hope that, ere long, some 
system of female instruction will be discovered by which 
the young women of England may be sent home from 
school prepared for the stations appointed them by Pro- 
vidence to fill in after life, and prepared to fill them well. 
Then indeed may this favoured country boast of her pri- 
vileges, when her young women return to their homes 
and their parents, habituated to be on the watch for 
every opportunity of duing guod to others; making it 
the first and last enquiry of every day, “* What can I do 
to make my parents, my brothers, or my sisters more 
happy? Iam but a feeble instrument in the hands of 
Providence to work out any of his benevolent designs; 
but as he will give me strength, | hope to pursue the 
plan to which I have been accustomed, of seeking my 
own happiness only in the happiness of others. 

When we examine the real state of society, and single 
out the individuals whose habits, conversation, and cha- 
racter produce the happiest effect upon their fellow- 
creatures, we invariably find them persons who are 
morally, rather than intellectually, great; and conse- 
quently the profession of genius is, to a woman, a birth- 
right of very questionable value. It is a remark, not 
always charitably made, but unfortunately too true, 
that the most talented women are not the most agree- 
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able in their domestic capacity: and frequent and un- 
sparing are the batteries of sarcasm and wit which con. 
sequently open upon our unfortunate blues. It should 
be remembered, however, that the evil is not in the pre- 
sence of one quility, but in the absence of another; and 
we ought never to forget the redeeming excellence of 
those single instances, in which the moral worth of the 
female character is increased and supported by intel- 
lectual power. If, in order to maintain a beneficial influ- 
ence in society, superior talent, or even a high degree of 
learning, were required, solitary and insignificant would 
be the lot of some o! the must social, bencvolent, and 
noble-hearted women, who now occupy the very centre 
of attraction within their respective circles, and claim 
from al! around them a just and appropriate tribute of 
affection and esteem. 

It need scarcely be repeated, that although great in- 
tellectua! attainments are by no means the highest 
recommendation that a woman cin possess, the opposite 
extreme of ignorance, or natural imbecility of mind, are 
effectual barriers to the exercise of any considerable de- 
gree of influence in scciety. An ignorent woman who 
has not the good sense to keep silent, or a weak woman 
pleased with her own prattle, are scarcely less annoying 
than humiliating to those who, from acquaintance or 
family connection, have the misforture to be identified 
with them; yet it is surprising how far a small measure 
of talent or of mental cultivation may be made to ex- 
tend in the way of giving pleasure, when accompanied 
by good taste, good sense, and good feeling, especially 
with that feeling which leads the mind from self and 
selfish motives, into an habitual regard to the good and 
the happiness of others. 


When we reflect that by giving pleasure in an inno- . 


cent und unostentatious manner, innumerable channels 
are opened for administering instruction, assistance, or 
consolation, we cease to regard as insignificant the 
smallest of those means by which a woman can render 
herself an object either of affection or disgust. 

The human mind is often influenced by association, 
while immediate impression is all that it takes cogni- 
sance of at the moment. Thus a splendidly dressed 
woman entering the parlour of a farm-house or a trades- 
man’s drawing-room, bursts upon the sight as an as- 
tounding and almost monstrous spectacle; and we are 
scarcely aware that the repulsion we instantaneously 
experience arises from a seeret conviction of how much 
the gorgeous fabric must have cost the wearer, in time, 
and thought, and money ; especially when we know that 
the same individual is under the necessity of spending 
her morning hours in culinary operations, and is, or 
ought to be, the sharer of her husband’s daily toil. 

When we listen to the familiar conversation of wo- 
men, especially of those whose minds are tainted by 
vulgarity and unenlightened by the higher principles of 
religion, we find that a very large portion of their time 
and attention is bestowed upon the subject of dress— 
not of their own dress merely, but of that of their neigh- 
bours; and looking farther, we find, what is more asto- 
nishing, that their exists in connection with the same 
subject, a degree of rivalry and ambition which call 
forth many of the evil passions that are ever ready to 
spring into action, and mar the pleasant pictures of 
social life. In awakening these, the ridicule already 
alluded to is a powerful agent; for, like the most inju- 
rious of libels, it adheres so nearly to the truth, as to set 
contradiction at defiance. Thus, there are few persons 
who would not rather be maligned than ridiculed; and 
thus the wounds inflicted by ridicule are the most diffi- 
cult to heal, and the last to be forgiven. 


Women have the choice cf many means of bringing 
their principles into exercise and of obtaining influence, 


both in their own domestic sphere and in society at 
large. Amongst the most important of these is conver- 
sation ; an engine su powerful upon the minds and cha. 
racters of mankind in general, that beauty fades before 
it, and wealth in comparison is but as leaden coin. If 
match-making were indeed the great object of human 
life, | should searcely dare to make this assertion, since 
few men choose women for their conversation, where 
wealth or beauty are to be had. I must, however, think 
more nobly of the female sex, and believe them more 
solicitous to maintain affection after the match is made, 
than simply to be led to the altar as wives whose influ- 


ence will that day be laid aside with their wreaths of 


white roses, und luid aside for ever. 


If beauty or wealth have been the bait in this con- 
nection, the bride may gather up her wreath of ruses 
and place them again upun her polished brow; nay, she 
may bestow the treasures of her wealth without reserve, 


and permit the husband of her choice to 
“Spoil her goodly lands to gild his waste ;” 


she may do what she will—dress, bloom, or descend 
from affluence to poverty: but if she has no intellectual 
hold upon her husband’s heart, she must inevitably be- 
come that most helpless and pitiable of earthly objects— 
a slighted wife. ; 

Conversation, understood in its proper character, as 
distinct from mere talk, might rescue her from this. 
Not conversation upon books if her husband happens to 
be a fox-hunter, nor upon fox-hunting if be is a book- 


time capable of leading him a little out of both into a 
wider field of observation, and to subjects he may never 


fact of their never having been presented to his notice. 


pass, when a woman who really can converse, will thus 
beguile the time. But, on the other hand, how wretched 


dual of this scene. 

Married women are often spoken of in high terms of 
commendation for their personal services, their handi- 
work, and their domestic management; but I[ am in. 
clined to think that a married woman, possessed of all 
these, and even beauty tou, yet wanting conversation, 
might become “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” in 
the estimation of her husband; and, finally, might drive 
him from his home by the leaden weight of her uncom- 
panionable society. 

I know not whether other minds have felt the same 
as mine under the pressure of some personal presence 
without fellowship of feeling. Innocent and harmless 
the individual may be who thus inflicts the grievance, 
yet there is an irksomeness in their mere bodily pre- 
sence almost intolerable to be borne; and in proportion 
to the estimate we form of real society, and companion- 
ship, and sympathy of feeling, is the dread we enter. 
tain of association with mere animal life in its human 
form, while nothing of this fellowship of feeling is ex- 
perienced. 
There cannot, however, be a greater mistuke in the 
science of being agreeable, than to suppose that conver- 
sation must be made a business of. Oh! the misery of 
being pitted against a prvfessional converser !—one who 
looks from side to side until a vacant ear is found, and 
commences a battery of declamation if you will not an- 
swer, and of argument if you will. Indeed, the immense 
variety of annoyances deducible from ill-managed con- 
versation, are a sufficient proof of its importance in so- 
ciety ; and any one disposed to dispute this fact, need 
only recall] the many familiar instances of disappintment 
and chagrin, which all who mix in any manner with 
what is called the world, must have experienced, from 
mistaken views of what is agreeable in conversation. 


a 


CRUMBS BRUSHED UP FROM AN EDITOR'S 
TABLE. 

Conversation and Cheerfulness.—If every bocy would 
follow the advice of Addisun on the subjects of conver- 
sation and cheerfulness, what a charming world it would 
be; but every world must be charming where the peo- 
ple of it are habitually cheerful. We quote from the 
Spectator :—* That part of life which we ordinarily un- 
derstand by conversation, is an indulgence to the sociable 


worm; but exactly that kind of conversation which is}mankind. As the great poet animates all the dig 
best adapted to his tastes and habits, yet at the same} parts of learning by the force of his genius, and jem! 


diates all the compass of his knowledge by the sa  ofe 


have derived amusement from before, simply from the and brightness of his imagination ; so all the great apg 
solid perfections of life appear in the finished gentlem 
How pleasantly the evening hours may be made to| with a beautiful gloss and varnish; every thing be gs 


and does is accompanied with a manner, 
is the portion of that man who dreads the dulness of his charm, that draws the admiration of every beholden 


are accustomed to society will appreciate, “Tp gy 
he says, “no very uncommon thing in the ; 
meet with men of piobity; there are elso 2 great 
men of hononr to be found. Men of Courage, men 
sense, and men of letters are frequent; but a true @ 
gentleman is what one seldom sees. He’ is p a 
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compound of the various good qualities that em 
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own fireside! who sees the clog of his existence ever} There is much truth in the followin ‘ % Sw 
ne wn th sae - § remark fg h. 
seated there—the same, in the deadening influence she good old author respecting riches and reputati 
has upon his spirits, to-day, as yesterday, to-morrow, . $ Jon, death 
and the next day, and the next? Welcome, thrice wel-|S@Y8 *— A man who succeeds to his father's repy mo ne 
come, is the often-invited visiter, who breaks the dismal | tion must be greater than he to be considered as “shoul 

but he that succeeds to his father’s riehes will have : -emilt 
encounter no such deduction. The popular opinioa add Ho 
to our means, but diminishes our merits; and it igga 4 


an unsafe rule to believe less than you hear with renee” miki 
to a man’s fortune, and more than you hear with mw § Hie 
spect to his fame.” ' 


Piron has justly been characterised as “the 4) 
friend, and terror of Voltaire ;” his wit was inex} : 
ible, and his fund of humour without paraliel, One a3 

a very ignorant bishop, who was not suspected of 
ing his own sermons, met Piron, and addressed himy 
an air of great self-complacency,—“ Well, Piron, 
you read my charge to the clergy?” His rep} Bar 
stantly was, “No, my lord, have you?” ia 

The following epitaph, evidently intended for hi alt 
was written by Sir William Jones, a short time omg! 
before his decease. It displays some striking 
of his character: his resignation to the will of his Cree § 
tor, love and good will to all mankind; and is modesti 
silent upon his intellectual attainments :— 7 ad 
“ Here was deposited the mortal part of a manwhp 
feared God, but not death; and maintained inde 
ence, but sought not riches; who thought none 
him but the wise and virtuous; who loved his p 
kindred, friends, country, with an ardour which was the 
source of all his pleasures and all his pains; and ho, 
having devoted his life to their service and to the im 
provement of his mind, resigned it calmly, giving on 
to its Creator, wishing peace on earth, and with gow 
will to all creatures, on the (twenty seventh) day 
(April), in the year of our blessed Redeemer, one thay 
sand seven hundred (and ninety four.) : 


eS eR eS 
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Of all parts of wisdom, says Archbishop Tillot t 
practice is the best. Socrates was esteemed the wis 
man of his time, because he turned his acquired knoq 
ledge into morality, and aimed at goodness more ti 
greatness. % 


Levellers.—All sorts of epithets and anathemas ham 


part of our make; and should incline us to bring our| been hurled at the levellers, who pull down but 
proportion of good will or good humour among the friends| build up. Let us hear Mr. Burke’s reasons for disem 
we meet with, and not to trouble them with relations| raging such architects :—“ Those who attempt tol 

which must of necessity oblige them to a real or feigned | never equalise; in sucieties consisting of various desea 
Cares, distresses, diseases, uneasinesses and| tions of citizens, some description must be up 
dislikes of our own, are by no means to be intruded upon| The levellers, therefore, only change and 
If we would consider how little of this| natural order of things; they load the edifice of sot 
vicissitude of motion and rest, which we call life, is| by setting up in the air what the solidity of the. 

spent with satisfaction, we should be more tender of our 


friends, than to bring them little sorrows which do not 
belong to them. There is no real life but cheerful life, 
therefore valetudinarians should be sworn, before they 
enter into company, not to say a word of themselves 
until the meeting breaks up.” 


Manner.——Steele has an excellent remark comprised 

















ture requires to be on the ground.” 
On the Brevity of Human Life. a 

How swiftly glide life’s transient scenes away! © 

“ Like vernal leaves men flourish and decay.” | 
Thus sung in days of yore the Chian bard; ~ __ 
This maxim all have heard, but none regard.” 
None keep in mind this salutary truth, 
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in the following paragraph on manner, which all who 





Hope still survives, that flattered ue in youth 
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, That fruitless écliemes amuse our blooming years! 
& ‘The man in health nor age nor sickness fears; 
S.. vouth’s and life’s protracted spaze forgot, 
ee. thinks that death will ever be his lot. 

“Bot thou thy mind’s fair bias still obey, 
i the paths of virtue ever stray. 
Ps ‘a al ' Simonides. 


Neerne, through much tribulation. 


of resource. 


; but virtue is nectar itself. 


rk > Swift, who reasoned upon the folly of the dread of 
“@eath, sums up thus: “ It is impossible than any thing 
cap natural, so necessary, and so universal as death, 
“ghould ever have been designed by Providence as an 


‘evil to mankind.” 


aa fi | Home.—Shakespeare, who embellished every thought, 
tle = E thus finely inculcates the propriety and good policy of 


hich the heart-strings should be twined: 


os “Stay at home and take an old man’s counsel; 
Seek not to bask you by a stranger’s hearth; 
rival ye Our own blue smoke is warmer than their fire. 
chant. <f Domestic food is wholesome, though ’tis homely, 
ne hy) - And foreign dainties poisonous, though tasteful.” 
of wri 


im wid 
n, 


~ a comfortor to take aim at.” 


‘ 


‘Wee multitude of evils. 


ng 
th. good 
day 


ne } 
~G 


tween a beast of prey and a Gight of locusts.” 


rvert WE. ‘pations on which the favour of the public depends. 


_ 


others, which marks a difference between the age of 

. ' Dr. Johnson and ours, is to be attributed to the rise of 

_ e Pewspapers. A pamphlet writer of those days would 
nd Row be ensconced in-an editor’s daily chair. 





Br, Be, way to fame is like the way to heaven, says 


* ofall things, Burke remarked wisdom is most terri. 
with epidemical fanaticism, because, of a!l enemies, 
iy jg that against which she is least able to furnish any 


© Wealth is to science what a clod of dirt is to a pine- 


making home and home pleasures the centre round 


* Consolation —It is the experience of even the clergy, 
that the mark, “as fine almost as a hair,” is difficult to 
MH feach when consolation is offered to the deeply afflicted. 
+E Baxter has thus well expressed the idea: “ Before afflic- 
tion is digested, consolation ever comes too soon; and 
iy ® after it is digested, it ever comes too late; there is but 
PR a mark between these two, as fine almost as a hair, for 


Books.—What would Doctor Johnson say if he were 
alive in this age of book-making, and was pestered every 
week with a London duodecimo volume in the Waldie 
“E form? “a flight of” Egyptian “locusts” at least; he 
©8- said long ago: “Such is the present state of our litera- 
ture, that the ancient sage, who thought a great book « 
7 great evil, would now think the multitude of books a 
He would consider a bulky writer 
‘who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pamphleteers* 
‘who stole each an hour, as equal masters of life, and 
would make no other difference between them than be- 


Authorship—tIn the life of Marmontel occurs the fol- 
lowing advice from Madame Tercein, a lady of great 
literary attainments, given to Marmontel himself when 
@ young man, with respect to authorship; it should be 
& perpetual lesson to all who desire to be writers by pro- 
fession, “Secure yourself,” said she, “a livelihood in. 
dependent of literary successes, and put into this lottery 
only the overplus of your time; for wo to him who de- 
pends only on his pen! Nothing is more casual. ‘The 
man who makes shoes is sure of his wages; but a man 
‘who writes a book, or a tragedy, is never sure of any 
thing.” This advice has been repeated in so many 
forms as to have become almost trite, but it is no less 
frue on that account, and may be applied to most occu- 


Physicians.—The character for humanity as well as 
_ Jearning which the professors of medicine have really 
; acquired in our time, marks an onward progress in the 
_Rivitisation of the race as much as almost any other 
fact. We give an anecdote illustrative of the exiscing 


* The gradual decline of pamphlets, political and 


feeling with all traly great physicians. The eminent 
surgeon, M. Bodon, was one day sent for by Cardinal du 
Buis, prime minister of France, to perform a very seri- 
ous operation upon him. The cardinal, on seeing him 
enter the door, said to him, “ You must not expect, 
sir, to treat me in the same rough manner as you treat 
your poor wretches at your hospital of the Hotel Dieu.” 
“ My lord,” replied M. Bodon, “every one of those miser- 
able wretches, as your eminence is pleased to call them, 
is a prime minister in my eyes.” 

Lectures.—Some diffe-ence of opinion exists as to how 
long a lecture should be; we may quote on this topic 
Francis De Sale’s remark on preachers. He says:— 
“When a discourse is too long, the end effaces the 
middle, and the middle effaces the commencement. A 
middling preacher is acceptable provided he is short; 
the most excellent are burdensome when they speak too 
long.” 

—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Invention of Printing.—Some recent discus- 
sion has been had respecting the earliest print- 
ed books that have found their way to America 
and are placed in our public libraries. An 
article on the topic of libraries, what they are 
and what they should be, is now in preparation 
for the North American Review, which will 
impart information respecting our treasures as 
well as our deficiencies in this particular. 

The great glory of the period between 1400 
and 1500 is the invention of printing, or at 
least, as all must allow, its application to the 
purposes of useful learning. ‘he origin of the 
art has furnished a fruitful theme for contro- 
versialists; a few remarks for those who are 
not conversant with the subject may be in- 
teresting in a Journal devoted to the Belles 
Lettres. 

About the end of the fourteenth century we 
find a practice of taking impressions from en- 
graved blocks of wood, sometimes for playing- 
cards, which came into use not long before that 
time ; sometimes for rude cuts of saints. The 
latter were frequently accompanied by a few 
lines of letters cut in the block. Gradually 
entire pages were impressed in this manner, 
and thus began what are called block books, 
printed in fixed characters, but never exceed- 
ing a few leaves; of these there exist nine or 
ten, often reprinted, as it is generally thought, 
between 1400 and 1440. In using the word 
printed, it is of course not intended to preju- 
dice the question as to the real art of printing. 
These block books seem to have been all exe- 
cuted in the Low Countries. They are said to 
have been followed by several editions of the 
short grammar of Donatus in wooden stereo- 
type. ‘These also were printed in Holland. 
This mode of printing from blocks of wood 
has been practised in China from time imme- 
morial. 

The invention of printing, in the modern 
sense, from movable letters, has been referred 
by most to Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, but 
settled at Strasburg. He is supposed to have 
conceived the idea before 1400, and to have 
spent the next ten years in making attempts at 
carrying it into effect, which some assert him 
to have done in short fugitive pieces, actually 
printed from his movable wooden characters 
before 1450. But of the existence of these 
there seems to be no evidence. Gutenberg’s 
priority is disputed by those who deem Law- 
rence Costar, of Haarlem, the real inventor of 
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the art. - According to a tradition, which seems 
not to have been traced beyond the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but resting afterwards 
upon sufficient testimony to prove its local re- 
ception, Costar substituted movable for fixed 
letters as early as 1430; and some believe that 
a book called Speculum Humane Salvationis, 
of very rude wooden characters, proceeded 
from the Haarlem press before any other that 
is generally recognised. The tradition adds, 
that an unfaithful servant having fled with the 
secret, set up for himself at Strasburg or Mentz; 
and this treachery was originally ascribed to 
Gutenberg or Faust, but seems since they have 
been manifestly cleared of it, to have been laid 
on one Genefleisch, reputed to be the brother of 
Gutenberg. The evidence, however, as to this 
is highly precarious; and even if we were to 
admit the claims of Costar, there seems no fair 
reason to dispute that Gutenberg might also 
have struck out an idea, that surely did not re- 
quire any extraordinary ingenuity, and which 
left the most important difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, as they undeniably were, by himself 
and his coadjutors. 


It is agreed by all, that about 1450, Guten- 
berg having gone to Mentz, entered into part- 
nership with Faust, a rich merchant of that 
city, for the purpose of carrying the invention 
into effect, and that Faust supplied him with 
considerable sums of money. ‘The subsequent 
steps are obscure. T'rithemius, sixty years after- 
wards, on the authority of Peter Scheffer, their 
assistant in the work, seems to think it was 
about 1452 that the latter brought the art to 
perfection, by devising an easier mode of cast- 
ing types. ‘The passage on which this rests has 
been interpreted, according to a lax construc- 
tion, to mean, that Scheffer invented the me- 
thod of casting types in a matrix; but it seems 
more strictly to mean that we owe to him the 
great improvement in letter casting, namely, 
the punches of engraved steel, by which the 
matrices or moulds are struck, snd without 
which, independent of the economy of labour, 
there could be no perfect uniformity of shape. 
Upon the former supposition, Scheffer may be 
reckoned the main inventor of the art of print- 
ing; for movable wooden letters, though small 
books may possibly have been printed by means 
of them, are so inconvenient, and letters of cut 
metal so expensive, that few great works were 
hkely to have passed through the press, till cast 
types were employed. Van Praet, however, be- 
lieves the psalter of 1457 to have been printed 
from wooden characters, and some have con- 
ceived letters of cut metal to have been em- 
ployed both in that and in the first Bible. 
Lambinet, a noted writer on the subject, who 
thinks “ the essence of the art of printing is in 
the engraved punch,”’ naturally gives the chief 
credit to Scheffer; but this is not the more 
usual opinion. 

The earliest book, properly so called, is now 
generally believed to be the Latin Bible, com- 
monly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found about the middle of the last cen- 
tury in Cardinal Mazarin’s library at Paris. It 
is remarkable that its existence was unknown 
before ; for it can hardly be called a book of 
extraordinary scarcity, eighteen copies, accord- 
ing to Dibdin, being in different libraries, half 
of them in those of private persons in England. 
No date appears in this Bible, and some have 
referred its publication to 1452, or even 1450, 
which few would perhaps at present maintain ; 
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while others have thought the year 1455 rather 
more probable. In a copy belonging to the 
royal library at Paris, an entry is made, import- 
ing that it was completed in binding and illu- 
minating at Mentz on the feast of the Assump- 
tion (August 15) 1456. But Trithemius seems 
to intimate that the book had been printed in 
1452; and considering the lapse of time that 
would naturally be employed in sich an under- 
taking during the infancy of the art, and that 
we have no other printed book of the least im- 
portance to fill up the interval till 1457, and 
also that the binding and illuminating the above 
mentioned copy is likely to have followed the 
publication at no great length of time, we may 
not err in placing its appearance in the year 
1455, which will secure its hitherto unim- 
peached priority in the records of bibliography. 

It is a very striking circumstance, that the 
high-minded inventors of this great art tried at 
the very outset so bold a flight as the printing 
an entire Bible, and executed it with entire suc- 
cess. It was Minerva leaping on the earth in her 
divine strength and radiant armour, ready at 
the moment of her nativity to subdue and de- 
stroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bible is 
printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper 
of choice quality, with strong, black, and tole- 
rably handsome characters, but with some want 
of uniformity. We may see in imagination 
this venerable and splendid volume Jeading up 
the crowded myriads of its followers, and im- 
ploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, 
by dedicating its first fruits to the service of 
Heaven. 

From the printing of the Mazarin Bible we 
discover a regular onward progress of the art 
until it reached its present wonderful fecundity. 
Of its spread in different countries we may 
hereafter take a brief view. 


—— 


ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Freret, when imprisoned in the Bastille, was permitted 
only to have Bayle for his companion. His dictionary 
was always before him, and his principles were got by 
heart. To this circumstance we owe his works, ani- 
mated by scepticism. 

A common female beggar once asked alms of Dr. 
Goldsmith, as he walked with a friend up Fleet-street. 
He generously gave her a shilling. His companion, who 
knew something of the woman, censured the bard for 
his excess of humanity, adding, that the shilling was 
much misapplied, for she would spend it in liquor. “If 
it makes her happy in any way,” replied the doctor, 
** my end is answered.” 

As another proof that the doctor’s humanity was not 
always regulated by discretion, it may be stated, that 
being once much pressed by his tailor for a bill of forty 
pounds, a day was fixed for payment. Goldsmith pro. 
cured the money, but Mr. Glover calling on him, and 
relating a piteous tale of his goods being seized for rent, 
the thoughtless but benevolent doctor gave him the 
whole of the money. The tailor called, and was told, 
that if he had come a little sooner he would have re- 
ceived the money, but he had just parted with every 
shilling of it to a friend in distress, adding, “I should 
have been an unfecling monster not to have relieved 
distress when in my power.” 

A voluminous author was one day expatiating on the 
advantages of employing an amanuensis, and thus sav- 
ing time and the trouble of writing. “How do you 
manage it?” said Goldsmith. “Why, I walk about the 
room, and dictate to a clever man, who puts down very 
correctly all that I tell him, so that I have nothing to 


do, more than just to look over the manuscript and then 
send it to the press.” 

Goldsmith was delighted with the information, and 
desired his friend to send the amanuensis the next 
morning. The scribe accordingly waited upon the doc- 
tor, with the implements of pens, ink, and paper placed 
in order before him, ready to catch the oracle. Gould. 
smith paced the room wita great solemnity, several 
times, for some time; but, after racking his brains to 
no purpose, he put his hand into his pocket, and pre- 
senting the amanuensis with a guinea, said, “It won’t 
do, my friend, I find that my head and hand must go 
together.” 

Butler.—The most agreeable writers are not always 
the most pleasing in their behaviour, or witty in conver- 
sation. When “Hudibrass” came out, it soon became 
the general favourite, and the “ merry monarch, Charles 
II.” was never without a copy in his pocket. The Earl 
of Dorset, who was considered as the Mecenas of his 
time, concluding that the author of so inimitable a per- 
formance must be as amusing in his discourse as fasci- 
nating in his works, expressed a desire to Mr. Fleetwood 
Shepherd tv spend an evening in Butler’s company. 
Accordingly, Mr. Shepherd brought them together at a 
tavern, as if by accident, and without mentioning his 
lurdship’s quality to the poet. Mr. Butler, while the first 
bottle was drinking, appeared very flat and heavy; at 
the second bottle brisk and lively, full of wit and learn. 
ing, and a most pleasant, agreeable companion ; but be- 
fore the third bottle was finished, he sunk again into 
such deep stupidity and dulness, that hardly any body 
could have believed him to be the uuthor of a book which 
abounded with so much wit, learning, and pleasantry. 
Next morning, when Mr. Shepherd asked his lordship’s 
opinion of Mr. Butler, the earl answered, “ He is like a 
nine-pin, little at both ends, but great in the middle.” 

Thomas.—It is rather humiliating to perceive that 
those who have undertaken to instruct the public have 
not ulways paid careful attention to truth; and it is 
amusing, when even what may be expected to prove 
false, turns ont correct. When Isaiah Thomas, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was printing his almanack for 1780, one of 
the boys asked him what he should put opposite the 
12th of July. Mr. Thomas, being engaged, replied, 
“Any thing, any thing.” The boy returned to the office, 
and set “ Rain, hail, and snow.” The country was all 
amazement: the day arrived, when it actually rained, 
hailed, and snowed violently. From that time “ Tho- 
mas’s Almanack” was in great demand. 

Hume.—It is a curious fact, that when Hume was 
complimented by a noble marquis on the correctness of 
his style, particularly in his “ History of England,” he 
observed, “If it had shown any peculiar correctness, it 
was owing to the uncommon care he took in the execu- 
cution of his work, as he wrote it over three times be- 
fore he sent it to the press.” Yet, notwithstanding his 
extreme care, he made a most egregious blunder; for 
having inserted in his history, that if ever the national 
debt came up to one hundred millions, his country would 
be ruined, he was asked by a friend how he could make 
such a mistake, seeing that the debt was then far above 
that sum, and likely to be much more. “Owing toa 
mistake, sir,” says he, “common to writers by profes. 
sion, who are often obliged to adopt siatements on the 
‘authority of other people.” 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING. 
Having a very complete assortment of Type 
for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and now in 
operation steam presses, the subscriber is pre- 
pared to execute any kind of printing, in a 
satisfactory manner, at this office. 
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